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Making Conversation 
DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


IN NORMAL friendly conversation, it is most important to avoid 
silence. If somebody volunteers a piece of information or some 
exciting news, or puts forward an opinion, or exclaims with surprise 
at something, an answer is just as necessary as when a question is 
asked. The answer may be purely formal and may convey little 
or no information, but it keeps the conversation going, and prevents 
the discomfort of a pause. For someone who is still a learner of 
the language in which the conversation is being conducted, however, 
it is not easy to know what exactly ought to be said under these 
circumstances. The appropriate words and phrases which every 
language reserves for these occasions have to be specially learnt, 
for they can hardly ever be arrived at by literally translating the 
corresponding phrases of one’s own language; but these conversa- 
tional lubricants seldom find a place in language courses. The 
frustrating effect of not knowing what to say in order to commit 
oneself to nothing more than politeness, must be very familiar to 
all who have participated in the social life of a country whose 
language they do not know well. 

A reply made to a statement or an exclamation, as distinct from 
one made to a question, may be called a comment. Comments of 
many kinds are habitually used in English conversation; I want, in 
this article, to examine one type only, a type which is simply 
constructed and yet which will meet most conversational situations. 
Comments of this type, with their flexibility and versatility, are 
very useful, but I have rarely heard them from foreigners, even 
from those with an extensive knowledge of English; moreover they 
often misunderstand these comments when addressed to them. 

The analysis and description which is given here of this type of 
comment takes a rather abstract form. It could hardly be presented 
in this way to beginners’, or even intermediate, classes in English. 
| have used it for many years with advanced adult classes, however, 
in spite of the somewhat forbidding algebraic appearance, and 
have found it particularly useful in discussions with foreign teachers, 
who, when familiar with the scheme, can use it as a framework for 
the elaboration of exercises to suit their own classes. 

The basis of this type of comment is simply the repetition of the 
verb and subject of the original sentence. The subject is repeated 
in the form of a pronoun, and the verb in the form of whatever 
anomalous finite was used in the original sentence, or, if no 
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ABERCROMBIE 
anomalous finite occurred there, in the appropriate form of the 
verb to do. Thus: 

Statement: Comment: 

‘This is a good book.’ ‘It is.’ 
“What nasty weather we're having.’ “We are.” 
“Rain seems unlikely.’ “It does.’ 
The subject may come first, as in the preceding examples, or there 
may be verb-subject inversion: 
Statement: Comment: 
‘This is a good book.’ ‘Is it?” 
‘The shops close early today.’ ‘Do they?” 
The negative not may be inserted in the comment: 
Statement: Comment: 
‘This is a good book.’ “It isn’t.’ 
‘I speak English very badly.’ “You don’t.’ 
The intonation may be a falling one: 
Statement: Comment : 
‘This is a good book.’ ‘It is.” 
“You can’t drive without a licence.’ “Can’t you?’ 
Or there may be a rising intonation: 
Statement: Comment : 
‘This is a good book.’ ‘It is.’ 
‘The government will never allow it.’ “Won't they?’ 

It can be seen at once that a good many varieties are possible, 
and they must be classified and tabulated before it can be shown 
how they are used. The simplest way to classify them is to employ 
a special notation, which at first looks somewhat complicated. 
By its means, however, the underlying structure of the comments, 
which otherwise might not be apparent beneath the many forms 
that they can take, can be clearly shown. 

In this notation the symbol S will be used for the pronoun 
subject of the comment, and the symbol V for its anomalous finite 
verb. When the anomalous finite is made negative by addition of 
the word not (which is usually in its weak form n’t), this could be 
symbolized by writing, for instance, Vn’t. If this were done, 
however, it would obscure certain important points about the use 
of these comments. It is more convenient and useful to ignore 
whether a comment is negative or positive, and to indicate instead 
whether it agrees with or contradicts the original sentence on which 
it is made. (The agreement or the contradiction may, of course, 
be only apparent.) If a comment is negative when the original 
sentence is negative, therefore, it is taken to agree, and so if both 
are positive; but if not appears in one and is absent in the other, 
the comment disagrees. (For the use of never, hardly, scarcely, in 
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making sentences negative, see H. E. Palmer’s Grammar of Spoken 
English, W hich should also be referred to in connexion with various 
points concerning the use of anomalous finites, a knowledge of 
which will be taken for granted here.) 

When the comment agrees, this will be indicated in the notation 
by a plus sign before the symbol for the verb: +¥V. When it 
disagrees, a minus sign will be used: —V. Thus: 

‘This is a good book.’ 

‘It is’-S +V (subject — verb, agreeing) 
‘It isn’t =S —V (subject — verb, disagreeing). 

‘This isn’t a good book.’ 

‘It isn’t’ =S + V (subject — verb, agreeing) 
‘It is’ -S —V (subject —- verb, disagreeing). 

To these two types, S +V and S —V, can be added two more 
with verb-subject inversion: 

‘This is a good book.’ 

‘Is it’ = +V S (verb — subject, agreeing) 
‘Isn’t it’ = —V S (verb — subject, disagreeing). 

‘This isn’t a good book.’ 

‘Isn't it’ = +-V S (verb — subject, agreeing) 
‘Is it’ — —V S (verb — subject, disagreeing). 

This last comment, as will appear below, is not in fact a possible 
one in this context.) 

Each of these four types may be used with either a rising or 
iilling intonation, which can be indicated by appropriate signs 
placed before the symbol V. There are thus eight different comments 
of this type which can be constructed. They are as follows: 


(A) S“+V 
(B) S~+V 
(Cc) S“-V 
(D) S~-V 
(E) “+VS 
(Fi) —+VS 
(G) 
(H) ~—-VS 


Some of the forms that these eight different possibilities may 
uke can be illustrated by comments on the four following specimen 
entences: (1) This is a good book; (2) You needn’t worry about 
that; (3) I got there too late to see the start; (4)He never answered 
my letter: 
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(A) (1) It\-is (2) I““needn’t (3) You “did 

(B) It is I —needn’t You —did He —didn’ 
(C) It isn’t I “need You didn’t He 
(D) It —isn’t I —need You —didn’t He —did 
(E) “Is it “-Needn’tI ‘Did you —Didn’t he 
(F) —s it —Needn’tI —Did you —Didn’t he 
(G) “Isn’t it “Need I “—Didn’t you ‘—Did he 
(H) —Isn’t it —Need I —~Didn’t you —Did he 


It must be pointed out at once that these do not all occur a 
isolated comments. The last one, H, ~ —V S, may very occasionally 
be heard in reply to a positive sentence, but it is so rare that it js 
best disregarded for the purposes of a simplified exposition such as 
the present. It is nevertheless included in the list because, as will 
be seen below, it does occur in combination with other comments. 
Of the remaining seven, G, -—V S, is always equal to —Vn't§; 
that is to say, it can only be made in reply to a positive sentence. 
Thus the comments ‘Need I’ and ‘Did he’ shown among the 
examples above are not really possible alone; they occur, however, 
combined with others. It can be seen, therefore, that if the original 
sentence is negative, only six of the eight comments of this type 
can be made on it, though seven can be used as replies to a positive 
sentence. There are, of course, other obvious limitations on the 
use of these comments arising at times from the nature of the 
subject under discussion, and from the situation. 

We must now consider how these comments are used in conversa- 
tion, and what their meaning is, as far as they can be said to have 
one. It is not possible, in the space of a short article, to give an 
’ exhaustive account of them; they are capable of endless subtleties, 
familiarity with which can only come after extensive conversational 
experience. Here an attempt will be made simply to give a selection, 
covering the most typical, and the least complex, situations, from 
the many possible ways in which they can be used. Even a limited 
acquaintance with these comments can help foreign learners cor- 
siderably to attain conversational ease. 

Some sentences on which comments may be made are personal 
judgments on the quality of something, that is to say they convey 
an opinion; such are ‘He doesn’t speak English very well’, or ‘What 
a beautiful day it is!’ Some sentences convey information, either in 
the form of news (‘The Government has resigned’), or of an 
explanation, perhaps unsolicited (‘This is my first visit to England’. 
It helps at times to clarify the use of comments if these two sorts 
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Making Conversation 7 
of sentence are distinguished. It should be noted, in passing, that 
the same sentence may sometimes be an expression of opinion, and 


: at other times may convey information, depending on who is 
“did peaking and who is being addressed. “This is a good book’, when 
‘did Quid during casual party conversation, is an expression of opinion; 
in’t he gt when said by a professor to a student it probably conveys 
information. In some situations the person addressed may choose 
In’t he MM how he will take the sentence, and make his comment accordingly. 
he This distinction is least important for those comments which 
he gman practically nothing, but merely show interest, in varying 
degrees, in what has been said. (The interest may, of course, be 
Cur asm genuine, politely feigned, or ironic.) B, E, and F are used in this 
Onally way as comments on both sorts of sentence, and C also is used as 
t it isa comment on information. This is probably the hardest kind of 
ich as { comment for which to find equivalents in a language other than 
will one’s own. 
nents | These comments do not reveal anything of the speaker’s own 
n'tS;f opinion on, or knowledge of, the subject (they imply, indeed, that 
lence. he has not got any). The remaining comments are not non- 
z the committal in this way: they may roughly be described as expressing 
ever, M either agreement or disagreement, and for these the distinction 
ginal JM between opinion and information is rather more important. 
type ff A and G, for instance, are comments which, when made on an 
sitive expression of opinion, show that the speaker shares it, while C and 
1 the ff D shows that he does not. A, C and D may also be used in a 
’ the ff similar way (though G may not) on sentences conveying informa- 
tion. Here, however, the conversational effect is somewhat different, 
ersa-[™ and they can be disconcerting: A may indicate that a piece of 
have M exciting news is not news after all, and C or D may be as good as 


saying that a person is either misinformed or is not telling the truth. 
The distribution of the type of comments we are dealing with 
among the three groups, indicating (i) interest, (ii) agreement, and 
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ion, ™ iii) disagreement, may be summed up as follows: 
rom opinion information 
ited (i) BEF BCEF 
‘On- (ii) AG A 

(iii) CD CD 
nal The full range of these comments must now be examined in 
vey more detail. 
hat (A) S“-+-V. This agrees with an opinion, or recognizes the 
‘inf correctness of information; it is more commonly used for the 
an § former than the latter. Its use supposes previous knowledge of the 
|’. § subject: it can only be used in reply to ‘This is a good book’, for 
rts example, when the speaker has read the book. Hence it is not 
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likely to occur in reply to statements such as ‘My feet hurt’ (‘The 
do’), ‘This is my first visit to England’ (‘It is’), or others whep 
previous knowledge would be difficult to come by. 

(B) S—+V. The function of this comment is, so to speak, j 
‘acknowledge receipt’ of an utterance, and it is equally useful fy 
replying to expressions of opinion or to pieces of information. Thy 
speaker is able to indicate the degree of his interest by the range q 
intonation with which he pronounces the comment. If the rise; 
a small one, the comment indicates little desire to pursue th 
subject; but if there is a high rise, the comment means ‘pleag 
continue: tell me more.’ 

(C) S“-—V. This, if taken literally, is a straightforward dis 
agreement with what has been said. It is seldom so used, however, 
and only on those occasions when a flat contradiction is, in fact 
polite—in reply, for example, to ‘I’m afraid I’m being a bor’ 
(‘You aren’t’). 

This comment, however, has two other uses, in which its meaning 
is not the superficial literal one. Foreign learners will often hear 
these other uses, but they ought themselves to try them with great 
caution, for they are not at all easy to manage successfully. In 
the first of these uses, which does not occur in reply to expressions 
of opinion, the comment does not indicate previous knowledge, 
but is an expression of great astonishment and interest at a really 
startling piece of news: “The Government has fallen’ (“It hasn’t!’, 
‘The pipes burst last night’ (“They didn’t!”). In this use the range 
of intonation is unusually narrow, and there is great intensity of 
voice. It is customarily written with an exclamation mark after it 

The second use is confined to positive utterances, that is to say 
the comment is always negative (S‘—-Vn’t). In intention it is 
ironical (which can sometimes only be detected by facial expression, 
or from knowledge of the character of the person using it). Used 
in this way in reply, for example, to ‘My English is rather weak’ 
(‘It isn’t!’), it is the equivalent of the colloquial “You don’t say so’, 
or the slangy ‘Go on!’, i.e. it implies that the weakness of the 
English is so obvious that it does not need attention drawn to it. 
The range of intonation is much wider than in the preceding use. 
It is customary to write this one too with an exclamation mark. 

(D) S——V. This comment also expresses disagreement, but it 
is less abrupt than C because of its rising intonation, and it is 
therefore used more commonly than C in this sense. To dissent 
from an opinion is less likely to be rude in conversation than to 
contradict a statement of fact, and so this comment is more often 
heard for the former purpose. It is also used, as C is, for flattering 

contradictions: ‘Our climate is terrible’ (‘It isn’t’). 
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(E) —+VS. The effect of this comment is very similar to that 
of B; it acknowledges receipt of an utterance, and the degree of 
interest it expresses depends on whether the intonation is a high 
fall or a low fall. On the whole, however, it is a less warm response 
than B, and it often has a feeling about it of ‘that is interesting, but 
it is not my business.’ 

(F) ~4+-VS. The rising intonation of this comment frequently 
leads foreign learners to mistake it for a request to repeat the 
preceding sentence, which disrupts the conversation until the 
misunderstanding is cleared up. In fact its meaning is much the 
same as B and E, and it is equally affected by variations in the range 
of intonation. There are doubtless many small, subtle differences 
between B, E and F which could be specified after careful research, 
but the foreign learner can safely take them as equivalent, perhaps 
increasing slightly in ‘warmth’ from £, through B, to F. 

(G) —-—VS. This is, for many foreigners, another deceptive 
comment. It looks as if it were a negative question, but in fact it 
is a strong affirmative, an expression of hearty agreement, and it 
is usually written with an exclamation mark rather than a question 
mark, in spite of the verb-subject inversion: ‘This is a good book’ 
‘Isn’t it!’). This comment, like A, can of course only be made if 
the speaker has read the book. There are two important limitations 
on its use: first, the comment itself is always negative, so that the 
sentence on which it is made must be positive: secondly, it is 
confined to expressions of opinion, since its meaning, which could 
be paraphrased as ‘Yes indeed, to a very great extent’, would 
make nonsense in reply to a piece of news or information: “Queen 
Anne is dead’ (‘Isn’t she!’). 

(H) ~—VS. This comment can be ignored for practical pur- 


ion, # poses. It never occurs in reply to a statement conveying information. 
sed § It may be heard, very occasionally, in reply to a positive sentence 
‘ak’ § which is an expression of opinion, with the same meaning as G, 
o!, # but many people would feel this use to be an affectation. 

the * * * 

‘it The most useful comments for everyday conversational employ- 
se. JF ment—those covering the widest range of situations—are probably 
rk. A, E, F, G. They are the easiest to learn to use, and foreign learners 
tit # should try them out before they embark on the others. If they 
is § are able to take part in conversations with English people, they 
nt § would do well to spend some time, after familiarizing themselves 
to § with the above analysis and classification, in observing how the 


various comments occur before they start using them themselves. 
It often happens that two of these comments are combined with 
each other; in this case, the first is always A, B, C, or D, and the 
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second E, F, G, or H. The following are some of these compound 
comments: 

A, E. ‘This is a good, book.’ ‘It \—is, is it.” It should b 
noted that in this combination, there is no separate fall of 
intonation on the second comment. The meaning is that of f 
by itself, rather than of A, i.e. it shows interest but not previous 
knowledge. It has rather an effect of condescension; it possibly 
also indicates that the speaker would prefer to continue the 
subject than have his interlocutor do so. 

A, F. ‘This is a good book.’ ‘It \-is, —is it?’ Similar to 
the preceding, but more affable and less condescending. 

A, G. ‘This is a good book.’ ‘It \-is, ‘isn’t it.” The effect 
of this is the same as that of A alone; it is less strong than ¢ 
alone. 

Other combinations are possible, but they cannot all be examined 
in detail here. They illustrate an important point: in normal 
conversational circumstances, the longer the comment, the better. 
Comments of the type we have been considering may effectively 
be combined with other types, particularly words such as ‘Yes, 
“No’, ‘Oh’, ‘Really’. For example: 

‘It’s going to rain.’ —‘s it, not —really.’ 

‘This isn’t a good book.’ ‘W—Isn’t it, oh, really.’ 
‘It’s not, -no, it.’ 

‘It’s a lovely day.’ ‘It is, isn’t it, yes.’ 

The native English speaker is able to produce, immediately and 
automatically, the correct pronoun and the correct anomalous 
finite each time he wishes to make one of these comments. The 
same facility must be acquired by the foreign learner of English, 
if he wishes to turn theoretical knowledge of these comments to 
practical use. This is a considerable difficulty, but exercises to 
develop this ability can very profitably form part of the work done 
in ‘conversation classes.” (The class must, of course, already be 
acquainted with a sufficient amount of the theory.) The eight 
formulas (or a selection from them, perhaps in a simplified form 
should be put on the blackboard, and identified by letters or 
numbers. The procedure is for the teacher to say a typical con- 
versational sentence, followed by the letter or number of one of 
the comments; the form of the comment appropriate to the given 
sentence must then be produced by the class. Progress will be 
slow at first; but it is an exercise which provides, in addition to 
facility in making comments, excellent practice in intonation, and 
also in the handling of anomalous finites, which are so important 
in all spoken uses of English. Here, using the reference letters for 
comments given above, are some examples: 
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Teacher : 

It’s a cold day. A. 
I hardly saw anything. F. —Didn’t you? 
You ought to practice your English 

more. B. I ~ought? 
He didn’t pass his exam. D. He —did. 
The French can cook wonderfully. G. —Can’t they! 
It may rain before we get back. A. It —may. 
I’m hungry. C. You 
That’s not the way to pronounce it. E. “Isnt it. 
Children used to be better behaved. G. —Usen’t they! 
I don’t think he’s very intelligent. B. You —don’t? 
I couldn't find him yesterday. F. —Couldn’t you? 
You're very lucky to have finished 

already. E. I. 
I can never sing in tune. C. You “can. 
They daren’t risk an election. E. \—Daren’t they. 
You couldn’t do that. D. I —could. 

Exercises in the use of thes comments can lead on to study of 
similar forms in other functions. Answers to questions, for instance, 
may have the same structure, sometimes with unexpected variations 
in meaning; compare: 

‘Isn’t he a fool?” ‘“~—Isn’t he!’ (E). 
‘Isn’t he a fool?” he.’ (G). 
‘Disjunctive’ questions consist of the statement and the comment 
in the same utterance. Compare: 
‘This is the place, isn’t it?” 
‘This is the place, is it?” 
‘This isn’t the place, is it?” 
There are comments in which the pronoun refers to a new subject: 
‘I can talk French.’ ‘So can I.’ 
‘He couldn’t manage it.” “Nor could she.’ 

Some of the explanations I have given of the uses and meanings 
of comments must inevitably seem unjustifiably dogmatic to 
English-speaking readers. A true description of the function of any 
comment in natural conversation would be qualified by endless 
restrictions and exceptions, and would be far too complex for my 
present purpose. I have tried to do no more than to produce a 
guide, necessarily incomplete, to the use of these comments for 
foreign learners, and to illustrate how conversation can be analysed 
for language-teaching purposes. 
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The Teaching of English 
in Puerto Rico 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


MAKING a country bilingual through its schools is no easy task, 
Few attempts have been completely successful. In Puerto Rico both 
Spanish and English have been used as teaching media in the 
schools. In recent years, however, English has been used less and 
less. The causes of the decline are not purely educational, by 
social, political, and economic. These formed the subject of an 
investigation, begun in 1940 by R. H. Fife and H. T. Manuel for 
the American Council on Education. The report! of the investiga- 
tion gives a detailed picture of the past and present position of 
English in Puerto Rican education. 

The first half of the report deals with educational conditions in 
Puerto Rico during the past 50 years; the second half attempts to 
show, by means of test results, how well the Puerto Rican pupils 
of today know both English and Spanish. 

Part I includes chapters on the history of English instruction, 
federal policy and public sentiment, the attitude of teachers, English 
in the life of Puerto Rico, socio-economic problems, administrative 
and teaching personnel, curriculum and methods, the teacher at 
work, and projects and experiments. 

The authors begin by tracing the vacillations of language teaching 
policy from the initial goal of English as the medium of instruction 
to the present-day relegation of English to the status of a school 
subject. They show how the language policy is influenced from time 
to time by the development of nationalistic sentiment, by social, 
political and economic problems, and by the attitude of the teachers’ 
association. The latter, who have rarely shared the United States 
Administration’s optimism on the possibility of making the 
population bilingual, have successfully pressed for a shift from 
English to Spanish as the medium of instruction. One of the main 
reasons advanced for a return to the Spanish’ medium was that 
the teachers had neither the special techniques nor the knowledge 
of English necessary for bilingual instruction. There were other 
reasons: a decrease in the number of teachers from the United 
States, the fact that more than 70 per cent of the population knew 
no English whatsoever, the poverty and over-population which 


* Published in 1951 as The Teaching of English in Puerto Rico by Robert 
Hendon Fife and Herschel T. Manuel, 410 pages, Department of Education 
Press, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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English Teaching in Puerto Rico 


often permitted only half of the young children to attend school, 
two-thirds of these being limited to part-time schooling, with many 
ending up as functional illiterates. 

Yet Puerto Ricans need English, since a good percentage of them 
have to seek careers in the United States; how they are being taught 
English is the part of the investigation most likely to interest 


task, Meachers. At the time of the investigation (1940-44) Puerto Rican 
both [children began their English in the first grade. The first two years 
1 the Mwere limited to oral work, with the aid of pictures and word lists. 
; and Mf As the course advanced more and more time was devoted to reading 
. but Rand writing. Most of the textbooks and readers were the same as 
of an IE those used, at lower levels, in schools throughout the United States. 
Il for IB Similarity with the American curriculum increased as the course 
tiga- J approached the high school level. 
n of & The authors suggest that both curriculum and methods needed 
revision. In the elementary grades, although the teaching was 
is in efficient enough, there was a general lack of real understanding on 
ts to [the part of the pupils, little use of realia and much faulty pro- 
upils F nunciation on the part of the teachers. At the high school level, 
much time was being wasted on archaic words and on the trivia of 
‘ion, literary history. The curriculum was more suited to the require- 
lish JF ments of native speakers of English than to the needs of foreign 
tive students. 


The Department of Education, however, seems to have been 
aware. of these shortcomings, for it has established an English 
Section to revise the curriculum, an English Institute for research 


tion JF and experiment, a committee on vocabulary selection, a cadre of 
100! fF English field assistants to guide and train teachers, English Projects 
ime §F to stimulate reading, writing and conversation, and a School of the 
ial, § Air to permit pupils to hear better English. ‘ 
ers’ Part II of the book is devoted to the ‘Inter-American’ tests of 
ites F achievement. These are a battery of parallel English and Spanish 
the FF tests created for the purpose of finding out how well Puerto Ricans 
om § have mastered both languages. With tests at primary, intermediate 
ain & and advanced levels, the series includes verbal and non-verbal 
hat F general ability tests in comprehension and association, general and 
lge B specialized reading tests, and tests in language usage. The tests 
ier F were all designed to be scored by machine. Translation was not 
ed — used. The basic assumption was that there exist concepts which 
ew — are approximately equivalent in the two languages, and that these 
ch fF concepts can be expressed in words with sufficient similarity in 


meanings and frequency to give approximately equivalent results. 
But the researchers found no way of directly equating both 
languages. 
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The best tests are those where only vocabulary comprehension 
involved. The most inadequate are the tests on language usage 
for it had proved impossible to devise machine-scored tests thy 
would show speaking ability. Moreover, since there was no method 
of determining the appropriateness of the tests, their meaning had 
to be interpreted with great caution. The tests are now ay ailable 
in the 1950-51 catalogue of Co-operative Tests for Educationg| 
Purposes, published by the Co-operative Test Division, Education| 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

The Spanish tests were first tried out on 6,000 Mexican Pupils 
and the English tests on 11,000 American pupils. Both series of 
tests were then given to 20,000 Puerto Rican pupils chosen as q 
representative sample of the school population. 

The results of these tests are given in great detail in tables, figures 
and graphs, included in the report, and in a 60-page appendix of 
tabulated scores. 

The conclusions based on these scores indicate that, on the 
average, Puerto Rican children are behind in their reading ability 
of both English and Spanish. Their understanding of written 
Spanish is not equal to that of Mexican school children, and their 
comprehension of written English, at the high school level, is two 
to three years behind that of comparable students in the United 
States. Yet about 15 per cent of the students read English as easily 
as they do Spanish, and almost 20 per cent read it as well as do 
American pupils of the same age and grade. 

In a brief Part III, the report concludes that ‘the path to 
bilingualism’ is not an easy one, and that the great majority of 
Puerto Rican school children have little hope of becoming bilingual. 
A certain percentage of pupils, however, can and do become 
bilingual, and may profitably choose English as a medium of instruc- 
tion. Finally there are suggestions for more and better materials 
of instruction, more oral English, and better school libraries which 
should circulate books even to former pupils to prevent their 
lapsing into illiteracy. 

The authors, unlike some of their predecessors in the field of 
bilingual testing, are frank enough to admit that they have not yet 
answered the question of the effect of bilingualism upon general 
linguistic efficiency. Research is needed, they say, to show how 
two languages may best be learned with maximum reinforcement 
one of the other and with minimum interference. What is needed 
is not a repetition of surveys or a collection of opinions, but 
experiments in the learning process of two languages side by side. 

One may well wonder whether the conclusions reached justify 
the great amount of time, effort and expense which this investigation 
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must have entailed. Perhaps the most generally useful results are 
the tests themselves. Anyone involved in language testing, especially 
in bilingual areas, will be interested in the account of how the 
Inter-American Tests were built up and standardized, and also in 
the detailed examples which are given for each sort of test. 

As a whole, therefore, this is more a book for those concerned 
with the making and testing of language teaching policies than for 
those engaged in the actual teaching. 


Vocabulary Control— 
History and Principles 


A. S. HORNBY 


THE PUBLICATION of A General Service List of English Words*, 
Dr West’s revision of the Carnegie Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection®, provides an opportunity for a short review of the 
history and principles of vocabulary control. The subject is one 
that deserves full treatment. Only a writer with access to material 
in America, Europe and Asia could attempt the task. 

It is generally assumed that vocabulary control has received 
attention only during the last twenty or thirty years. Thorndike’s 
Teacher’s Word Book® appeared in 1921, Dewey’s Relativ Frequency 
of English Speech Sounds* in 1923, and Horn’s Basic Writing 
Vocabulary® in 1926. The Institute for Research in English Teaching 
(Department of Education, Tokyo) issued its first and second 
Interim Reports on Vocabulary Control in 1930 and 1931. Faucett 
and Maki, in their Study in English Word Values Statistically 
Determined from the Latest Extensive Word-Counts (Tokyo, 1932) 
were among the first workers to put forward what they claimed 
to be more accurate lists by comparing and combining existing 
lists. In 1932 the original edition of Thorndike’s Word Book was 
reissued after the vocabulary had been eatended from 10,000 words 
to 20,000 words as the result of further counts. 

‘Longmans Green, 1953, 50s. 

*King & Son, London (Out of print). 

*Teacher’s College, Columbia University. 

‘ Harvard Studies in Education, Harvard University Press. 

University of lowa, Monographs in Education, No. 4. 
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The conference held in New York in 1934 under the auspicg 
of the Carnegie Corporation, and the work carried out in Londoy 
in 1935, had the advantage that the workers concerned were me 
with long practical experience in the teaching of English as a foreig) 
language. Faucett, West and Palmer were well known as authon 
and compilers of textbooks that have been used in many parts o 
the world. They were advised by such experts as Sapir an 
Thorndike. The Jnterim Report on Vocabulary Selection, therefor 
has been widely accepted as the most authoritative word-list to date 

Although it is true to say that it is only during the last twenty o 
thirty years that research on vocabulary control has been carried 
out in a systematic way by specialists, there has, of course, alway 
been vocabulary limitation in the design of language courses. Even 
Lesson One must be composed in a limited vocabulary. Such 
vocabularies, however, were chosen, until recently, by empirical 
methods. The choice was subjective, and it is only since the results 
of the extensive word-counts became available that there has been 
a changeover in textbooks to vocabularies based on what ar 
called objective word counts. 

No great wisdom or experience is needed in deciding that it js 
a sound principle in language study to teach and learn words of 
more frequent occurrence before words of comparatively rar 
occurrence. Jespersen, in his How to Learn a Foreign Language. 
stated and illustrated the principle half a century ago: 

A foreigner who wants to learn English has first of all use for words like 
grief, sorrow, but he had better postpone acquaintance with woe, other- 
wise he is as likely as not to make himself ridiculous by saying ‘It was 
a great woe to me’. Unwilling is more necessary than /oth, wash than lave, 
lonely or forsaken than forlorn, etc. But on one of the very first pages of 
Listov’s English Reader, which is written for beginners, we find ‘I bid hin 
go’, which is altogether old-fashioned, stiff and bookish (for: I told him to 
go, I asked him to go, or I ordered . . .), and in the same book /ve is preferred 
to the ordinary, indispensable enemy. And in several English primers the 
unnatural commence is used all the way through instead of the natura 
begin; likewise the rare purchase for the everyday buy—the only reason which 


I can think of is that the ordinary, indispensable words follow irregular 
declensions and inflexions. 


The beginner has use for only the most everyday words; he ought to 
have nothing to do with the vocabulary of poetry or even of more elevated 
prose; like everything superfluous, it is detrimental, because it burdens the 
memory and hinders familiarity with that which is most necessary. 

The problem that faced the textbook writer who wished to 
follow Jespersen’s precepts was how to know which were ‘the most 
everyday words’. The findings of those workers who had under- 
taken the first extensive word counts appeared to provide an answer. 
But doubts soon arose. Few of these counts had been undertaken 
with the purpose of providing a vocabulary for the teaching of 

1 Allen & Unwin, 1904. 
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English as a foreign language. The workers engaged in the counts 
had no agreed definition of what constituted a word or ‘unit’. 
Some of them included proper names; some counted only spelling 
forms (so that bear, the animal, and the verb bear were levelled 
as one word); some counted happy and its derivatives as one word 
and some counted it as six: (un)happy, (un)happily, and (un)happiness. 
Many years passed before agreement was reached on these matters 
and before the system to be found in the Carnegie Report was 
arrived at. 

One serious weakness in word counts has not been remedied 


| and is a weakness that is probably incapable of remedy. The 


counting of words and their frequency is objective, but the choice 
of material is and must be subjective. Horn based his word counts - 
largely on business and personal correspondence, because his aim 
was to arrive at a ‘writing vocabulary’. He was concerned with 
spelling forms that might cause difficulty to children learning to 
write, and for this reason mother, mother’s, mothers and mothers’ 
were recorded as four different words. Thorndike’s original 
10,000 word vocabulary was compiled to meet the needs of 
American children learning to read. His material consisted of 
extracts from elementary school textbooks, the Bible, the English 
classics, newspapers, correspondence, and technical books on such 
subjects as carpentry, sewing, cooking and farming. Homonyms 
were not distinguished, so that March, the month, and the verb 
march were counted as one unit. Dewey’s work, as the title 
indicates, was undertaken to determine the relative frequency of 
various sounds and combinations of sounds, and for the benefit 
of students of shorthand. 

As might be expected from these different aims and this sub- 
jective choice of material for counting, the various word lists showed 
wide divergencies. Thorndike’s list placed bread in the first five 
hundred but Horn’s list, based largely on correspondence, placed 
bread in the fifth five hundred. The Thorndike, Horn and Dewey 
lists agreed in placing bank (and banker), advertise, sign (and 
signature), discount, purchase and issue in the first thousand words 
of most frequent occurrence. These words are typical of material 
from the world of business and their inclusion is obviously to be 
explained by the choice of material for the counts. The Thorndike, 
Horn and Dewey lists agreed in excluding from the first thousand 
such common words as alive, angry, eighteen, push, smell, twice, 
wet and worst. 

Information obtained from such word counts, however extensive 
the range and variety of material and however great in quantity, 
cannot be considered reliable for the teaching of English as a 
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foreign language. It was for this reason that the experts decided 

‘ that no word list could be valid unless based on certain principles 
and reached by following certain procedures. The most important 
of these were: 

1. The selected vocabulary should be drawn up in the form of 
a General Word-List together with a corresponding list of colloca. 
tions (i.e. units of vocabulary such as at once, of course, that are 
more than simple words). 

2. The effective unit of the General Word-List should be a given 
word together with a selection of its commonest derivatives and 
compounds. The given word should be called the head-word, 
(Thus the noun back, head-word, includes the adverb back, as in 
‘look back’, the verb back, as in ‘back a car into a garage’, the 
adjective backward, as in ‘backward children or crops’, the adverb 
backwards, and the compound backbone. But backer meaning 
‘one who backs a horse’, &c. would be excluded as of comparatively 
rare occurrence.) 

3. Members of homonyms should be counted as separate units. 
(Thus bank as in ‘river bank’ and bank as in ‘Bank of England’ 
were two head-words.) 

4. Each word should include its inflected forms, if any. (Thus 
the verb be as head-word covers the finites am, is, are, was, were, 
the non-finites be, being and been, the noun being, and such con- 
pounds as well-being.) 

5. Each word should include all the main semantic varieties. » 

6. When a word has two or more semantic varieties that differ 
so widely that the connexion between them, although shown by 
etymology, is not otherwise obvious, each variety should be listed 
as a separate unit. (Thus, too, the adverb of degree, is listed 
separately from too meaning ‘also’, and hardly, as in ‘hardly any’, 
is not to be listed with the adjective and adverb hard.) 

7. The principle of ‘range’ should be considered when deciding 
whether to include or exclude a word listed by the word counters. 
A word is said to have a wide range if it is found to occur once in 
each of fifty different texts and to have a narrow range if it occurs 
perhaps fifty times in one particular text and not at all in the other 
forty-nine. (The older word lists gave such words identical 
frequency ratings.) 

8. Additional credit should be given to a word if it has a large 
number of regularly formed derivatives, e.g. friend, with its deriva- 
tives (un)friendly, (un)friendliness, friendless, and friendship (con- 
trasted with enemy with its solitary derivative enmity); if it enters 
into a large number of compounds, e.g. bed, serving as a key to 
bedroom, bedtime, bedding, &c.; or if it occurs in common colloca- 
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tions, e.g. course, occurring in of course, in the course of, and 
as a matter of course. 

These principles governed, to a large extent, the work of the 
experts who attended the Carnegie Conference in 1934, and 
continued this work in London in the following year. The lists 
examined at their meetings were the Faucett-Maki combination 
of the Thorndike and Horn lists, the two Tokyo Interim Reports, 
those words in West’s Defining Vocabulary* (as used for his New 
Method Dictionary) that were not included in these lists, and a 
residue of words in ten other selected lists. 

The introductory matter to the 1936 Report shows the thorough-. 
ness with which the work was done. The main criteria were word 
frequency, structural value, universality in respect of geographic 
area, subject range, value for purposes of definition of other words, 
value for word-building, and stylistic function. The discussion of 
these criteria on pages 12 to 21 of the 1936 Report (now out of 
print) is so interesting and valuable that it is to be regretted that 
it was not reprinted in the 1953 volume with the revision of the 
General Service Vocabulary. Indeed, most of this introductory 
matter deserved to be reprinted. 

Probably the most important of the criteria was that of ‘structural 
value’. Different vocabularies are likely to be needed by those 
whose chief aim is to read a language, by those who want to write 
it, and by those who wish to speak it. But all classes of learners 
will need to know the structural words. Fries, in his Teaching and 
Learning English as a Foreign Language*, prefers the term ‘function 
words’, and defines them as ‘those words which, although some of 
them may have also full-word meaning content, primarily or largely 
operate as means of expressing relationships of grammatical 
structure.’ Structural, or function, words are to be distinguished 
from ‘content’ words. The broad distinction is between words we 
speak with and words standing for things or concepts we speak 
about. Sweet referred to them as ‘form-words’ and ‘full words’; 
the Chinese call the form-words ‘empty words’. 

The structural words include the verbs be and have and other 
auxiliaries, the articles, the demonstratives, the pronouns, interro- 
gatives, and a large number of adverbs, prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. These are the words that it is most difficult but yet most 
important to learn well. Bloomfield, in his book Language’*, 


1A defining vocabulary in 1490 words. An account of this is to be found in 
Bulletin IV of the Department of Educational Research in the Ontario College 
of Education, at the University of Toronto, Canada. 


* Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1946. 
*Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1933. 
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devotes a chapter to a whole class of structurals used for sub. 
stitution. They include not only the pronouns but the anomaloys 
finites (used to avoid repetition in short answers, in such sentences 
as ‘He works as hard as the others do’, &c.), and such words as 
so, as in ‘He’s a lazy fellow and I told him so.’ 

One of the most valuable contributions made by those who drew 
up the Carnegie Word List was this insistence upon the importance 
of the structural words. Those who write textbooks for the teaching 
of English find it helpful to know which words they may exclude 
from a three- or four-year course, words that are of such infrequent 
occurrence that they may be ignored. They find it much more helpful, 
however, to be informed which words they must include, and which 
words must receive thorough treatment and frequent repetition. 
Three such words are already, yet and still. The student of English 
can learn a score of content words in much less time than it will 
take him to learn the correct use of these three. He has to associate 
yet and already. (Has the game started vet? Yes, it has already 
started.) He has to associate still (affirmative statements) with 
not any more or not any longer. (Is Mr. Green still living in Coventry? 
No, he’s not living there any longer. He has moved to Reading.) 
Even an innocent-looking word like quite is used in ways that will 
give trouble. Empson, in his Structure of Complex Words‘, has 
some interesting examples of its various meanings and some amusing 
examples of misuse. His Japanese students, having learnt quite 
as a synonym for very, would write ‘the death of Lear is quite 
tragic’, or ‘the Fool was quite a nice friend for Lear’. 

Another valuable contribution made by the Carnegie experts was 
their indication of semantic varieties. Early word lists gave the verb 
depend, noted that it occurred in the second thousand most frequently 
occurring words, and left it at that. The Carnegie Report gave the 
three senses (1) be supported by, (2) trust, and (3) be conditioned 
by. This, of course, is the kind of information we may find in a 
dictionary. Its value in the Report is that we have the considered 
judgments of the experts on which semantic values we may be 
expected to include and which we may reasonably exclude from a 
Beginners’ Course. The 1936 Report, however, failed in one respect. 
It supplied inadequate recommendations as to which of the semantic 
varieties supplied in it deserved priority. This question, with a verb 
such as gef or a noun such as way, is an important one. The experts 
had, in 1934 and 1935, no reliable information on which to base 
such recommendations. They were aware of the need for such 
information and a semantic count was one of their suggested 
subjects for research?. The work was done by Lorge and Thorndike 

1 Chatto and Windus, 1951. 2See page 5 of the 1936 Report. 
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and a report appeared in 1938. This work has been used by West in 
his revision of the Carnegie List. An explanation of the semantic 
count, written by Lorge, is included in the introductory matter. 
West’s revision, therefore, is a volume that gives the vocabulary 
of the Carnegie Report plus semantic frequencies. Dr. Jeffery, 
Director of the University of London Institute of Education, in his 
Foreword, pays a tribute to West’s work with which all of us will 
agree: ‘As a member of the distinguished band of workers in the 
field of vocabulary selection who attended the New York Conference 
in 1934, and as one who has continued to interest himself in the 
subject, it is fitting that he should bring this phase of research into 
the teaching of English to what looks like being a culmination, since 
attention is now shifting to structural problems. All who are 
concerned with the spread of English throughout the world must be 
grateful to him for the energy and experience he has brought to 
the task’. 


The Technique of Reading Aloud 
to a Class 


MICHAEL WEST 


READING ALOUD to the class is valuable for (1) practice in under- 
standing correctly spoken English, (2) appreciation of literature; 
but, unless this reading is well done, it can be of little value; it 
may even be a boring penance to the listeners. 

In the first place it is necessary to emphasize the fact that Reading 
Aloud to a class is not the same thing as mere Reading Aloud. In 
order to understand a difficult passage, or in order to appreciate 
the musical quality of a poem one often reads aloud to oneself. 
In Silent Reading vocalizing is suppressed ; in such Reading Aloud, it 
is admitted: that is all the difference. Essentially both are processes 
in which printed matter conveys ideas to an individual mind. 

When a teacher speaks to the class, or when an orator addresses 
a meeting, he faces his audience; his eyes seek out individual 
members of that audience as he contacts one part of his audience 
after another and binds them into comprehending and feeling 
rapport with himself. Essentially it is a process in which a speaker 
conveys ideas and feelings to a group of minds—but it is not 
reading. 
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In Reading Aloud to a Class these two things are combined: 
or perhaps we should rather say that the teacher endeavours to 
combine them; for one has only to study the News Reels or to 
attend a course of public lectures (particularly scientific lectures 
to observe how seldom this combination is successfully achieved, 

It is worth-while to classify the failures. 

First there is The Soliloquist. He reads aloud in the lecture hall 
in just the same way as he would read aloud in the solitude of his 
study. The audience might as well not be there: indeed one wishes 
that they would silently steal away, one by one, so that, at the 
conclusion of the discourse, the lecturer would look up astonished 
to find himself in an empty room. 

Second, there is The Eye-flicker. As if suspecting that such a 
trick might be played upon him, from time to time he flicks his 
eyes up from the paper up at the audience to make sure that they 
are still there, and then concentrates upon his paper as before. 

Third, there is The Bobber. He reads some of the words to the 
paper and says some of them to the class. He bends his head down 
to read the paper and then raises it to speak the last few words of 
the sentence to the class. The effect produced is suggestive of the 
courtship of ducks. 

Fourth, there is The Fanner. He takes his papers in his hand and 
raises them to read, lowering them occasionally so as to direct 
some of the words at the class. In so doing he waves his papers up 
and down as if he were fanning the class. 

The solution of this problem of combining Reading to oneself 
with Speaking to a class lies in a simple piece of arithmetic. The 
rate of silent reading is from about 300 to 600(+) words a minute. 
The rate of deliberate speech (as in addressing a meeting) is from 
90 to 120 words a minute. Thus in one second the reader can take 
in from 5 to 10 words; in one second he can speak from 1} to 2 
words. The Eye-span (the number of words which can be taken 
in at one glance) is about 10 to 12 words. (It is perhaps necessary 
to explain that the eye in reading moves along the line in a series 
of hops; it takes in a bunch of words at each resting-place: during 
the actual movement there is no vision.) 

The Technique of Reading Aloud to a class consists in silently 
gathering up as many words as possible in a momentary glance at 
the book, and then (looking at the class) delivering these words in 
such a way as to establish a rapport, just as if one were speaking 
to an audience. The reader never speaks while looking at the book: 
every word is said to the audience—to one bit of the audience. 
The higher the speed of Silent Reading, the better will be the 
Reading Aloud. Thus, assuming that the reader has prepared the 
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passage beforehand, he can reasonably be expected to snatch 
10 words in a one-second glance; and he will take about 6 seconds 
to deliver them. Thus the Silence is only one-sixth of the Speech. 
A half-second snatch (gathering up five words) is no longer than 
a normal punctuation pause; so the Reader seems to be looking 
at and speaking directly to the class all the time. 

The technique whereby this result is achieved is very simple, 
although it requires practice to perfect it. Above all, success 
depends on the possession of a very high rate of Silent Reading: 
the slow silent reader cannot successfully read aloud. The 
commonest fault in the beginner consists in saying the last few 
words of each word-group to the book. No words must be spoken 
while looking at the book: every single word is said to the class. 

The technique is as follows: 

Keep the thumb in the margin of the book to mark the place: 
as you read, move the thumb down. In case of a long line of print 
use both thumbs. Hold the book so that its lower edge is about 
level with the left nipple, and about 8 or 10 inches away from the 
body. (Notice that the book is held slightly to the left, not straight 
in front: this is important.) Test the correctness of the position; 
it should be possible to read the book or look at any part of the 
class without moving anything except the eyes. The head must not 
move, and the book must not be flapped up and down. 

You now glance down at the book, gather up an ‘eyeful’ of 
6 to 10 words, then say them to the class, giving one or two words 
here, two or three there, catching the eyes of the listeners in doing 
so. (The inattentive may be aroused by directing successive volleys 
at the same target.) 

In reading ordinary prose it does not matter if one ‘vamps’ a 
little (says one’s own words here and there in place of the exact 
wording of the book): indeed this may be done intentionally as 
it gives a greater reality, a greater sense of being spoken to (not 
read to) in the class. In reading poetry, of course, this cannot be 
done, but the technique described above is very beneficial to poetry- 
reading: it is a sure preventive of ceremonial chanting, as if the 
reader were singing in his bath instead of conveying to a listener a 
meaning, exquisitely expressed indeed in rhythmic language—but a 
meaning. 

Such reading aloud is not for the teacher’s use alone: it is essen- 
tially necessary to the class also. Whenever a pupil reads aloud 
he should be made to gather silently an eyeful; then /ook up and 
say it to the teacher, or to the class, or (in reading aloud a play) 
to the pupil playing the other character. The reason for this is 
obvious: in mere reading aloud words go in at the eyes and out 
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of the mouth; they need not necessarily be understood at all. But 
in the method described above, ideas go in at the eyes, are carried 
for a second in the mind; then re-expressed. A pupil learns to speak 
by speaking: he cannot learn to speak by vocalizing printed words: 
but here (looking up) he is speaking; he is saying ideas carried 
(however momentarily) in the mind, and he is saying them f 
someone. 

The teacher may be tempted to object that his pupils cannot be 
expected to do this. Certainly they cannot be expected to read at 
sight an unprepared passage in this way. (Indeed few foreign 
teachers of English have either the silent reading speed or the 
eye-span to read at sight in this manner: the passage must be 
prepared.) In the case of the pupils the passage so read aloud will 
have been intensively studied up to the point of near-memorization: 
hence they have little difficulty in Reading and Looking up. 

Such near-memorization with prompted reproduction (as in 
such Reading Aloud) is in fact perhaps better than complete 
memorization as for reciting. A completely memorized passage can 
be parrotted without any sense of the meaning; but in such reading 
aloud thought of the meaning is an essential part of the process, 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. 8. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr. A. S. Hornby, c/o. English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 
QUESTION.—What is the difference between a tram and a train, 
and between a bus and a coach? 

,NSWER.—In the early days there was a clearly marked difference 
between tram and train. The first trams were horse-drawn vehicles 
running on rails laid on the streets of a town. Passengers boarded 
trams without previously purchased tickets. Trams ran at regular 
and frequent intervals so that no timetable was needed. The first 
trains consisted of a series of carriages or wagons drawn by a 
steam-driven locomotive on rails laid on specially made tracks 
across country, not on ordinary streets or roads. Trains ran in 
accordance with a schedule or time-table, and tickets had to be 
bought before boarding the train. 

Definitions made to fit these early days soon became out of 
date. Trams were driven by electric power. In many European 
towns trams were made to pull one or more trailer cars. In some 
countries new lines for electrically propelled single cars were built. 
These lines (inter-urban lines) might run across country and be 
independent of both ordinary roads and of established steam 
railway lines. On some of the older railway lines, especially near 
large towns, electric train services were introduced, running at such 
frequent and regular intervals that no time-table was needed. On 
short branch lines we often see, today, single coaches driven by 
Diesel engines. These are not trams, but they do not fit into the 
traditional definition of train (‘a series of carriages . . .’). 

The first buses were, like the first trams, vehicles that plied 
along the streets of towns. They were drawn by horses. With the 
invention of the internal combustion engine buses soon became 
successful rivals of the trams and the word omnibus was shortened 
to bus. (Omnibus today is rarely seen except in names of business 
companies that operate them and still in some towns, on signs 
indicating ‘stops’, though Bus Stop is much commoner than 
Omnibuses Stop Here.) Tram rails were usually laid down the 
centre of the street. Passengers had to leave the pavements to 
board them and had to risk the traffic when they alighted. As 
traffic grew heavier this risk became more and mote serious and 
many municipalities have now changed from electrically propelled 
trams running on rails to electrically propelled buses that, because 
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they do not run on rails, can stop at the side of the road. Theg 
get their power from overhead wires and are known as trolley buses, 
London has now lost all its old trams and has, instead, petrol. 
driven buses and trolley buses. 

The word coach is now used of long-distance motor vehicles, 
The difference between bus and coach is that the bus usually makes 
frequent stops and has comparatively short runs; the coach makes 
infrequent stops and makes comparatively long journeys. The 
coach, because it does long-distance journeys, is usually fitted 
with more comfortable seats than the bus. The bus may have two 
decks; the coach is a single-decker. Visitors to London will be 
familiar with the bright red two-decker buses and the green coaches 
that go out from London to places fifty or more miles away. There 
are coach services from London to all parts of Britain. 

Whether tram or train is the ‘right word’ depends in doubtful 
cases, probably, upon local history. If the line was originally used 
by steam trains, it is likely that the word train will still be used, 
even if, today, the service consists of single carriages, electrically 
propelled, or of single Diesel cars. We are conservative in such 
matters. 


QUESTION. —Is the word plenty synonymous with a lot, a great deal, 
a large number (amount), and similar phrases that are to bk 
preferred in affirmative statements to much and many? 1 have 
often seen, in textbooks, all these phrases grouped together without 
any indication of difference in usage. 

ANSWER.—Plenty may mean the same as a /ot or a large number 
(or amount). But it is not a synonym. Plenty also has the idea of 
sufficiency, of enough for one’s needs. If you have unexpected 
guests, you might look at the larder and say ‘Oh, we’ve plenty of 
food and drink.’ This need not mean that you have large quantities. 
It means merely that you have sufficient quantities for the purpose 
of entertaining the unexpected guests. If you are going to the 
station to catch a train you may look at your watch and say, 
“We've plenty of time.’ This need not mean that you have time to 
dawdle; it means merely that you have time to get to the station 
without having to rush there. 

Of the other phrases, a large amount (number, quantity) is more 
suitable for formal writing and a Jot (or /ots) is colloquial. “Great 
Britain imports a large quantity of food from Australia and New 
Zealand.’ This is formal style. ‘What a lot that boy eats!” is 
colloquial. 


QUESTION.—I recently came across the sentence: ‘I have been in 
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Austria five years ago, and I remember some places very well.’ 
Would it not be better to use the past tense? 

nsweR.—Yes, the past tense is needed here. ‘I was in Austria 
five years ago.” 


QuESTION.—Is it possible to use sightseeing in the plural? Can we 
say: ‘Have you had many good sightseeings today?’ or ‘I'll go 
and see the sightseeings’? 

ANSWER.—No, this word is not used in the plural. Examples of 
its correct use: ‘Are you fond of sightseeing?’ ‘I’m tired of sight- 
seeing.” ‘Shall we go sightseeing?’ ‘After a round of sightseeing, 
she was exhausted.” The sentences quoted should be: ‘Have you 
sen many interesting sights today?’ and ‘I'll go and see the sights.’ 


quesTION.—Are there any rules about the use of infinitives and 
gerunds after verbs indicating like and dislike? 
\NSWER.—No, there are no rules. When the reference is to some- 
thing permanent or frequent, the gerund is preferred. ‘I like (enjoy, 
love, &c.) swimming in summer.’ But the infinitive is possible. 
If the reference is to a particular occasion, the infinitive is almost 
always used. ‘I should like to go for a swim this afternoon.” 

After verbs indicating wishes and expectations the infinitive, not 
the gerund, is used. ‘We want (wish, hope, expect) to go to the 
seaside next month.’ 


QUESTION.—When is appear a synonym for seem? In what patterns 
is appear used and what are its meanings in these patterns? 
ANSWER.—Appear means the same as seem when it is used with a 
to-infinitive or an adjective: ‘He appeared (seemed) to be the thief.’ 
‘Why does she appear (seem) (to be) so sad?’ ‘The house appeared 
(seemed) (to be) deserted.’ Appear is used with an adverbial adjunct 
and then means ‘become visible’ or ‘come into view’. “The ship 
appeared on the horizon.’ “When we reached the top of the hill, 
the town appeared below us.’ When used after preparatory it and 
followed by a clause, appear may mean ‘become manifest or clear.’ 
‘It appeared that he had already served several sentences of 
imprisonment.’ ‘It begins to appear that. . . .” (It is becoming clear 
that. . ., or it looks as though.) 
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Book Reviews 


ENGLISH FOR NEW SETTLERS, Book One. 64 pages. Department of 
Education, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Large numbers of displaced persons of all ages, trades and 
professions have, in recent years, settled in the United States 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and other parts of the English. 
speaking world. For these settlers the learning of English is not an 
academic exercise. It is a pressing necessity. They are helped by 
being surrounded by English-speaking people but are handicapped, 
in many cases, by having passed the age at which the acquisition of 
a new language is easiest. Many of them lack the skills needed for 
serious study. 

The New Zealand Department of Education is making serious 
efforts to tackle the problems of teaching English to these settlers, 
This small book appears to be well designed for its purpose. It 
deals with essentials, is attractively produced and illustrated, and js 
practical. It teaches the kind of English the settlers will need in 
their new life and new work. 

Those who have to teach English to settlers in New Zealand are 
unlikely to have experience of their work. To help them there is a 
practical Teacher’s Manual. This provides a well-designed collection 
of Substitution Tables, suggestions for Action Chains (the Gouin 
‘Series’, but much more practical), and exercises for teaching 
structural verbs and the verb tenses. 

These books should be examined by teachers in other English- 
speaking countries where the task of teaching English to new settlers 
exists. The displaced person who is an immigrant deserves and 
needs all the help that can be given him to enable him to feel quickly 
at home in his new and strange environment. 


THE POWER OF SPEECH. K. C. Masterman. 174 pages. Longmans 
Green. Ts. 6d. 


This book, which falls into two quite distinct parts, is addressed 
principally to young readers, and deals in a simple way with many 
of those problems of language which are of growing importance 
in the modern world, but which tend to be neglected in school. 
It is difficult to be simple, interesting, and yet not misleading when 
writing about language, and the book is not without blemishes. 
Nevertheless, it may be recommended as a useful introduction to 
many aspects of general linguistics, and of the study of English, 
both for pupils in upper forms and for the general reader as well. 
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Part I, entitled ‘Language in General: Speech, Writing and the 
Recording of Speech’, is introduced by two short chapters on 
The Importance of Language and The Origin of Language. They 
are followed by chapters on The Mechanism of Speech and The 
Sounds of Speech, and here some slight weaknesses in phonetics 
are apparent: the vocal chords, for instance, do not vibrate ‘much 
as a violin string’ (p. 17), and Paul Passy’s definition of vowels 
and consonants is misunderstood (p. 19). There are also weaknesses 
in the next chapter on Receiving and Recording Sounds, where the 
information given is more than a little out of date. A rather 
mysterious reference is made to ‘important new methods’ which 
‘an American university has developed and patented’ (p. 32), but, 
although wire recording is described, the modern tape recorder 
receives no mention. The remainder of Part I deals with writing. 
There are four chapters: Writing and Alphabets, The Story of our 
Alphabet, The Breakdown of Alphabets, and The International 
Phonetic Alphabet. It has for some time been the custom in certain 
academic quarters to maintain that written language is not really 
language at all, and the author may perhaps be excused for being 
influenced by this current fashion. It is, however, almost meaning- 
less to say that writing is ‘less exact’ than sound recording (p. 37); 
and it is most unlikely that kymograph tracings are the writing of 
the future (p. 33). It is simply not true that writing is, either in its 
origin or in its actual use, ‘a makeshift for speaking’ (p. 114); 
writing has its own separate functions to fulfil, and it fulfils them 
on the whole effectively. These injustices to written language apart, 
however, this section of the book contains an adequate account 
of how writing developed and of the evolution of the alphabet, an 
explanation of why a need for spelling reform should have arisen 
in the case of many languages, and a description of the I.P.A. 
alphabet (more care, incidentally, could have been taken in the 
printing of the phonetic symbols). 

Part II has a rather tenuous connexion with Part I, and is almost 
a separate little treatise on its own. Entitled ‘English: Its Origin, 
Growth and Rivals’, it is introduced by a chapter (World Languages 
and our Own) which discusses, rather vaguely, how languages are 
classified, and shows the place of English among the various language 
families of the world. The four following chapters contain a straight- 
forward description of the development of English and of its present 
situation. (Although this book was produced in Australia, very 
little attention is paid to Australian English in it.) Two chapters 
on a wider problem conclude. The first, entitled Babel, discusses 
the advantages of international communication and describes the 
attempts that have been made to construct artificial auxiliary 
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languages; the second, headed Can an Existing Language Solve 
the Problem?, answers this question in favour of English. 
The book is well illustrated throughout by diagrams and charts, 
Its usefulness for schools is increased by the questions which follow 
a number of the chapters; adequate answers to most of these will 
require not only careful thought but a certain amount of outside 
reading (there is a good brief bibliography, though it contains 
_nothing on Basic English, which is discussed—on the whole 
favourably—at some length). Two appendices give a selection of 
Latin and Greek derivatives in English, and there is an index. 


ADVENTURES INTO POETRY FOR AFRICAN SCHOOLS. Edited by D. W. 
Grieve. 222 pages. Macmillan. 5s. 6d. 
(Pupil’s Book. 110 pages. 3s.) 


This is an anthology containing one hundred poems. The Teacher's 
Book begins with eleven sections (35 pages) on: The Teaching of 
Poetry, Principles underlying the Successful Poetry Lesson, The 
Language of Poetry, Patterns in Poetry, What Kind of Poetry 
should we Teach?, The Interpretation of Poetry, The Poetry 
Lesson. The purpose of these sections is ‘to indicate methods and 
techniques whereby the children will come to appreciate poetry.’ 
It ends with sixty-two pages of ‘Teaching Notes’; these are ‘to 
help the teacher to direct his own and the children’s attention to 
the main ideas of the poem . . . and so to lead him to a true inter- 
pretation, so that he in turn may lead the children to realize the 
full meaning of the poem.’ There are many anthologies for schools 
in England with similar sections on teaching poetry and with notes 
on the poems, and not one of them can be safely recommended 
to a teacher, because they lead attention away from the poem 
and its poetic experience. Can this new anthology do what it 
hopes to do—direct attention to the poem—where all these others 
have failed? It can. A strict scrutiny of the theory of aesthetics 
and philosophy of art underlying the practical suggestions and 
commentary on poetry teaching in the opening sections and in the 
notes on the poems has surprisingly found no unsound doctrines 
and no unsound teaching techniques. The writer must be con- 
gratulated in achieving what so many others have failed to do. 
The selection of poems and verse is noteworthy: it is fresh and 
evidently has been carried out with great care. Certain types of 
poem are adjudged to be suitable for African children while others 
that one would have expected to find have no place. Out of the 
hundred poems, there are, for instance, twenty on animals, twenty 
about natural phenomena—sun, moon, morning, night, stars, 
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Ive Janets, winds, rainbow and rain, eleven about young children, 
and only twelve are narrative poems. This is surprising: under- 
irts, standably, Africans have not that love of nature and the natural 


low unspoiled world that we find in Europe, especially in northern 
will countries; but African children are not different from other children, 
side J and their interests in the wonder of life in its many forms and in 
Ains the mysteries of existence can be aroused and fostered through the 
ole J arts—with wise teaching. As Mr Grieve says: ‘Poetry opens up 
| of J awhole new world of experience.’ But criticism of the selection of 
poems is disarmed, for the book ‘embodies the results of a small- 
scale investigation into the teaching of poetry which was carried 
W out in schools by students of the Institute of Education of the 
University College of the Gold Coast . . . representative poems 
of each kind were tried out in class, and where these were successful, 
other poems of a similar nature have been included.’ 
er’s The editor suggests that the book should be used in ‘the last 
of two years of the Primary School course, where this course extends 
he over eight or more years, and for the corresponding classes of 
try Central and Middle Schools where these exist. It would also be 
try found useful in the junior forms of Secondary Schools. The 
ind Teacher’s Edition . . . should prove particularly valuable as a guide 
ry.’ to method in Training Colleges for Primary and Middle School 
‘to Teachers.” The editor is claiming here a great deal for his own 
to book; but the reviewer's experience in teaching in Africa and his 
er- own investigations in African schools lead him to the opinion that 
the these claims are not extravagant. The Pupil’s Book will certainly 
ols be useful in the lower forms of Secondary Schools in Africa; and 
tes the Teacher’s Edition, we hope, will be used in Training Colleges 
led of all kinds in Africa, and elsewhere, whenever poetry lessons are 
° being discussed, described and demonstrated (for demonstration is 
it the only way to teach young teachers how to present poetry in the 
eS classroom). The claims of the editor are not extravagant, for it is 
ies evident that the book, especially the Teacher’s Edition, could be 
nd used all over the world wherever the children’s command of 
he English is good enough for them to enjoy these poems and verses. 
1es It is a contribution to education and to the better teaching of 
n- literature. 
nd BUILD UP YOUR ENGLISH. A. J. Glover. 192 pages. Dent. 3s. 
of This book is described as ‘A Two Years’ Course’ of ‘exercises 


designed to increase a student’s vocabulary in a variety of ways’, 
‘suitable for preparation for the Cambridge Lower Certificate and 
similar examinations.’ It is designed for use before the author's 
Enrich Your English. 
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The book is in twenty-five sections, each divided into two Parts, 
A and B. Part A is made up of exercises in which the student js 
required to show that he knows the meanings of words and phrases, 
by definition, by using them in sentences, by giving their opposites, 
or by writing short descriptions. There are also exercises requiring 
the composition of dialogues and essays. Part B consists of short 
extracts from well-known authors, each followed by a variety of 
exercises. These include comprehension tests, précis, exercises in 
reported speech, and further work on composition. 

The book will be useful in secondary schools in Great Britain and 
in schools abroad where students work for the Cambridge Lower 
Certificate. 


LEARNING ENGLISH. B. J. M. Monks and D. |. Luard. 80 pages. 
Macmillan. 2s. 


The authors teach in Hong Kong and have written this book for 
young children who are learning English as a foreign language. 
It is an elementary grammar, with numerous exercises of the 
completion and conversion type. 

The vocabulary used in the exercises is so large and covers such 
a wide range that the book appears to be suitable only for learners 
who have done three or four years’ work. Yet the grammar is of 
the kind that should be known by the end of the second year. The 
book may be useful for corrective work but is not likely to be needed 
in schools that have worked through a well-designed English course. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. J. O. Gauntlett. 
150 pages. Sanseido, Tokyo. 160 Yen. 


The work of the Institute for Research in English Teaching in 
Tokyo between the two world wars, under the guidance of Dr. 
H. E. Palmer, was known to students of linguistic methodology 
everywhere. It has had considerable influence upon language 
courses in recent years. 

This small book, recently published in Tokyo, shows that Japan 
is still intensely interested in the problems of language teaching, 
and that her teachers, Japanese, British and American, are still 
engaged in fruitful research. 

The book is made up of the material used in a series of lectures 
delivered at Nanzan University, Nagoya, in November and 
December, 1951. The lectures deal with (1) aims of the English 
Language Course, (2) Survey of Teaching Methods, (3) Psycho- 
logical Problems, (4) Phonetics and Tonetics, (5) Structural and 
Idiomatic Features in Action, and (6) Organizational Problems. 
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Throughout the book emphasis is on problems of teaching at an 
advanced level. Most writers deal chiefly with the beginning stage; 
it is useful, therefore, to have such constructive discussion of the 
work of later stages. 

It is clear that Japan, although cut off from the West during the 
war years, is again abreast of the work that is being done in this 
country and in America. The work done by Professors Fries and 
Pike and their associates at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
evidently interests Japanese educationists. They are still strong 
supporters of the oral approach and of the use of phonetic trans- 
criptions at the beginning stage. How many countries are there 
where young learners (twelve years and upwards) are required to be 
familiar with the phonetic transcription of all new words as they 
occur in their Readers? This is regular practice in Japan. 

, Serious students of methodology will find much that is useful and 
stimulating in these lectures. The book is, unfortunately, not 
easily obtainable through the usual commercial channels, but 
UNESCO has a scheme of book tokens that can be used for the 
purchase of books where there are currency and other difficulties. 


PETIT MEMENTO DE PRONONCIATION ANGLAISE. P. Henrion. 33 pages. 
Didier. 


This is an offprint, sold separately, of the phonetic introduction to 
the English course for French learners called Fluent English. It is 
written in French, and it provides an excellent summary of the 
phonetics of English, compact, yet covering the differences between 
English and French pronunciation in great detail and with 
admirable clarity. The reader is introduced to phonetic transcription 
(the I.P.A. alphabet being used) by a demonstration of how it is 
applied to French, and the various points to be covered are presented 
in six carefully graded stages, the first four of which deal with 
phonetics in the strict sense of the word, the fifth with orthoepic 
tules, and the sixth with the place of the stress-accent. Special care 
isdevoted to intonation. There are copious diagrams, and a number 
of exercises. The booklet is attractively produced, and is highly 
recommended to French learners. 


HOW TO SPELL. C. Whitaker-Wilson. 82 pages. The World’s Work. 
6s. 


‘There is only one way to spell English correctly’ writes the author: 
‘ook at a word and remember what it looked like.’ Not very 
profound advice, one might think, and unlikely to be particularly 
helpful to bad spellers, who know very well that that is precisely 
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what they cannot do. It is difficult to see how this book can give 
much help to anybody whose memory refuses to work in that way, 
The following quotations should give an idea of the author; 
approach to the subject: ‘There is something about tyre which 
looks nicer to go on a wheel than tire which has also another 
meaning altogether’ (p. 24). ‘English usage now favours enclose 
As close is derived from the Middle English closen and en is als 
thoroughly English, this form has now completely superseded the 
older form inclose’ (p. 32). 


BRITISH MEDICAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. AN ANTHOLOGY. G. F, 
Petrie & C. E. Eckersley. Longmans Green. 12s. 6d. 


This book contains twenty-four pages of extracts from the 
biographies of British pioneers of medicine (Harvey, Jenner, Lister, 
&c.) and five pages of selected sayings. The rest of the book (122 
pages) contains extracts from modern medical writings. There are 
twenty-one excellent half-tone portraits. 

The syntax and (to some extent) the vocabulary of the excerpts 
have been simplified, and there is a glossary of non-technical words 
which are outside the 3,000 word vocabulary of Eckersley’s Essential 
English course. Technical words are not explained. 

All technical works simplified for the foreign student are gratefully 
to be welcomed, since the greatest educational value of English 
study is the access which it gives to technical information; and 
this is a book of an unusual and very interesting type. Simplified 
technical books are designed for three kinds of reader :—those who 
have 

(a) adequate general vocabulary bur deficient technical know- 
ledge (e.g. the English reader of popular science); 
(b) inadequate general vocabulary and deficient technical 
knowledge (e.g. the foreign reader of such books as Dr W. 
E. Flood’s series of popular science books written within 
a limited vocabulary); 
(c) inadequate general vocabulary but adequate technical 
knowledge. 
This book is of Type (c). Many (if not most) of the technical terms 
of science and medicine are internationally current, and the qualified 
scientist objects to having such terms explained to him, as is done 
in books of Types (a) and (b). This book assumes knowledge ot 
the technical terms, but explains general words which fall outside 
the reader’s English vocabulary. 

The difficulty lies, of course, in determining just what is a technical 

term. Thus the words ‘signs’ and ‘symptoms’ are current in the 
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Other Books Received 


general vocabulary, but in medical writings have a definite and 


vy limited meaning. *“Exude’ is explained in the Glossary; ‘transudation’ 
hors (page 113) is not. 

vhich It is easy to pick holes in this most difficult of all branches of the 
Other simplified textbook writer’s art. It is far more important to welcome 


every competent production and to admire the (probably 
unrewarded) care and courage of the writers. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the book would perhaps be better 
if the forty less technical excerpts were separated from the sixty 
more specifically professional entries; and one would welcome a 
similar volume designed wholly for the lay public, e.g. simplified 
or glossaried selections from ‘Disabilities’ (The Lancet, 1952) with 
its wonderful firsthand record of human courage and ingenuity in 
the face of common physical handicaps. 


Other Books Received 


THE ENJOYMENT OF SHAKESPEARE. F. E. Halliday. 
Duckworth & Co. 7s. 6d. 
A useful introduction to the study of Shakespeare's plays. 


116 pages. 


THE PARAGON DICTIONARY. J. Hargrave. 215 pages. Philip & 
Tacey, London. Limp Cloth 3s. 6d. Boards 5s. 


An elementary English dictionary. 


PUNCTUATION. L. Oliphant. 67 pages. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
A short guide to the use of English punctuation. 


ical 
W. THE WONDERFUL WHITE HORSE AND OTHER STORIES. Glyn Davies. 
thin Oxford University Press. 1s. 4d. 


An addition to the Oxford Story Readers for Africa, Grade III. 


£43794 Wt.P.0940-159 11/53 Gp.8 Fosh & Cross Ltd., London 
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